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quitrents which it was almost beyond the power of well-established 
provincial governments to collect. This consideration must detract 
somewhat from the high estimate which the author places upon the states- 
manship of the Transylvania proprietors ; but it does not militate at all 
against a just appreciation of the shrewdness and boldness with which 
they carried their plans into execution. 

The book is attractively illustrated, with a serviceable map. With 
very few exceptions the proof reading of the text has been well done; 
of the index, unfortunately, the opposite is true. 

St. George L. Sioussat 

Legislative journals of the council of colonial Virginia. 3 volumes. Ed- 
ited by H. R. Mcllwaine. (Richmond: 1918, 1919) 

There have been numerous reasons, all personal, for the delay in re- 
viewing this important publication, but the scholarly character of the 
work is such that even a belated rendering of account may be excused by 
those readers of this review who are not familiar with the remarkable 
output of the staff of the Virginia state library. 

The work in local American history has suffered most severely from its 
sporadic and haphazard character. Only a few institutions have even 
to-day adopted a carefully planned policy in editing and publishing 
such as is characteristic of the great European historical institutions. 
Rather than exercise their minds on a program for performing their 
duties, councils or boards of state historical institutions seem to prefer 
to wait, like Macawber, for something to turn up. The something is 
generally accidental and has no necessary relation to what has already 
been printed or to what is to be printed in the future. The directors of 
historical work are only too pleased that they have published or are about 
to publish an ' ' important [sic] manuscript by Mr. Blank, who from long 
residence in this community has many friends." Public and private 
funds are all too frequently wasted on the haphazard printing of worth- 
less emanations from untrained minds. Even when the publications are 
seemingly worthy, much time and effort are dissipated by the lack of 
plan, cooperation, and prolonged study. 

By contrast with the work of the usual state institution the efforts of 
the Virginia state library are most refreshing. For fifteen years now, 
since Mr. J. P. Kennedy, then state librarian, determined to publish the 
journal of the house of burgesses, up to the present time, there have ap- 
peared at regular intervals these large volumes of most valuable source 
material, until the number has reached sixteen — thirteen volumes of 
the journal of the house of burgesses and these three of the journal of 
the council, making a completed work, well done. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Kennedy began with the last of the 
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burgesses' journals and the process of publication proceeded backward. 
With the fifth volume Mr. Mcllwaine, as librarian, assumed charge and 
has remained since then the responsible editor. In the case of his 
first volume he made some alterations that added greatly to the value 
of the work. In particular, the inclusion in the appendix of related 
documents found in the Wisconsin historical society and in the Library 
of congress gave this fifth volume added value. Such additions occurred 
only occasionally in the succeeding volumes ; but, owing to the failure to 
find copies of many of the earliest journals, the addition of such docu- 
ments in the last two volumes, actually the first two of the series, is very 
large. Another change was the illuminating introduction on the "his- 
torical setting" of the period covered by the journals. 

The natural successor to these volumes, completed in 1915, was the 
series of the council's journal, which appeared in three volumes in 1918 
and 1919. These are printed in the same quarto format as their predeces- 
sors and are on the same fine paper. It is a pity, as the editor writes, 
that the two journals could not have been combined in a chronological 
series. Taking into consideration all circumstances, the publications, as 
far as externals are considered, are among the very best issued by his- 
torical institutions in the United States. 

Mr. Mcllwaine has in the majority of cases been obliged to use the 
copies of the journals in the public record office at London, since in rela- 
tively few cases have the originals been preserved; neither copies nor 
originals for eleven sessions have been discovered. The first session re- 
corded is that from June 8 to July 7, 1680 ; the last session the journal 
of which is preserved is dated March 15, 1773. 

In the appendix to volume 3 there are printed the "remnants of the 
legislative papers, ' ' survivors of accidents of fire, removals, and careless- 
ness of officials. What should have filled many volumes can now be 
printed in one hundred and five pages — a sad loss, for these petitions, 
propositions, grievances, claims, reports of committees, bills, et cetera, 
give life to the journals themselves. Many of these documents have 
already been printed, some in abstract in the Calendar of Virginia state 
papers, volume 1, and some of the rest in full in the Virginia magazine 
of history and biography. The dating of some of these papers offered 
difficult problems, most of which, but not all, have been solved by the 
editors. Besides the true legislative papers, Mr. Mcllwaine has included 
some miscellaneous documents closely connected with the history of the 
general assembly. 

The editing of these volumes, like that of those containing the journals 
of the burgesses, reveals the greatest care, the proof reading having been 
particularly well done. The state of Virginia is to be congratulated on the 
completion of these two notable series, for they form, taken in the large, 
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one of the most important contributions to our national history that has 
ever been published. For western historians their value is incalculable, 
since from them the policy of Virginia toward its extensive western 
claims can be understood. 

C. W. A. 

Abraham Lincoln and the union. A chronicle of the embattled north. 
By Nathaniel W. Stephenson. [The chronicles of America. Edited 
by Allen Johnson under the supervision of the committee on pub- 
lications of the Yale university council] (New Haven: Yale uni- 
versity press, 1919. 272 p. $3.50) 
Like its companion volumes, this essay forsakes the straight and nar- 
row road of historical narration for alluring side trips into less traveled 
fields. This has its value for the mature student of history who rejoices 
in the freshness that is lent to the well-known outline of the civil war 
story. Four preliminary chapters undertake to analyze the forces that 
brought about secession. The author introduces "the two nations of the 
republic" and the contrasting civilization upon which they were built. 
He represents the democratic party as ' ' the party of evasion, ' ' although 
he has to strain a point or two to make out a case. In the passing refer- 
ences to the whig party, he exaggerates the desire of the whigs to be 
positive ; whatever he sacrifices as a result, however, one is impressed by 
his courage in attempting to present motives in politics. 

In the treatment of the crisis of 1860-1861, Buchanan becomes a sorry 
figure; one wonders whether the difficulties of his position were fully 
appreciated. The essay very properly points out the superficiality of 
Lincoln's utterances as he journeyed to Washington to take the helm; 
there is also a discerning interpretation of Lincoln's role in the political 
developments of the period (128 ff.). The author touches most of the 
problems of the war period, often with the courageous and deft hand of 
the impressionist. For example, the general problems of foreign rela- 
tions are set forth, but only a few episodes are actually narrated. The 
crisis over the Laird rams is passed over with a slight reference that as- 
sumes knowledge on the part of the reader, or perhaps suggests an in- 
terpretation in which the episode is of little significance. The reader is 
left in no doubt, however, as to the sacrifices made to their own idealism 
by the working classes of England ; it is perhaps surprising, therefore, 
that the important influence of the American grain supply upon British 
policy is completely ignored. 

The treatment of Fremont brings out all the greater the need for an 
intensive study of his part. His acts and motives have been dealt with, 
favorably or unfavorably, on the basis of the most superficial evidence. 
One of the most important fruits of sound research on Fremont would 



